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CAN THIS ASSOCIATION HELP TO REDUCE THE DEATH 
RATE AMONG CHILDREN?! 


MRS. MAX WEST 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


It is pleasant indeed to have my subject in the form of a question to 
which I am able to return an unqualified affirmative reply, with little 
fear of provoking argument. There is so much that this Association 
may do to reduce the death rate among children; to cut down illness and 
suffering; to prevent pain and loss; to reinforce and build up health; to 
strengthen and uphold the hands of the Government and to multiply 
ten thousandfold the happiness and efficiency of the people of this coun- 
try, that the magnitude of the opportunity is at once baffling and in- 
spiring. It baffles because one hardly knows where first to take hold; 
what are the best measures to adopt; how to persuade people to adopt a 
concerted plan, and not waste time, effort, and money in doing things 
wrong and then undoing and doing them over, if it is not too late. It 
inspires because such a task would be supremely well worth doing at 
any time and under any circumstances; but when at a momentous crisis 
in history it has suddenly become of infinitely greater importance than 
ever before, it is indeed a task to stir the most literal imagination and 
rouse the most sluggish spirit to unwonted activities. Even as I speak 
there is sitting in Washington a body of men and women eminent in 
health work, studying the very problems I have suggested, striving out 


1 Presented at the meeting of the American Home Economics Association held in connec- 
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of the chaos and bewilderment of this bewildering hour to learn how best 
to preserve the citizenship of our country by conserving our children.* 

It is not for me to dictate a program of work to this great body of 
educators and specialists, but perhaps I may be permitted to bring be- 
fore you some of the facts the Children’s Bureau has gathered with re- 
spect to children and their needs, in the hope of suggesting to your com- 
mittee some practical lines of work. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
to lay before you first of all some of the general facts regarding children 
and child life. 

There are in this country about 30,000,000 children under fifteen 
years of age. When you consider that about one-third of the total 
population of the United States consists of persons who have not yet 
arrived at physical maturity, who are in need of protection against ill- 
ness, overwork, temptation, and vice; who must be fed, clothed, warmed, 
housed, and protected; who demand education and training; who must 
be safeguarded at every hand if they are to develop normally, you will 
readily see that the problem is not a small one either in size or complexity. 

The Children’s Bureau was instructed by Congress “to investigate and 
report upon all matters pertaining to children and childlife among all 
classes of the people,”’—a task which in the short life of the Bureau has 
only been begun. 

Of the 30,000,000 children mentioned above, between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 are babies under one year of age—the weakest and tenderest 
section of our population and the class upon which life presses hardest 
and in which also the greatest waste of life occurs. 

The first specific direction given by Congress and also the first field 
investigation undertaken by the Bureau was to study the causes of in- 
fant mortality in this country. The Bureau has completed a number of 
detailed studies in this subject in different localities, and while its inves- 
tigation is not yet complete certain facts have emerged from all the 
studies so far made which are not likely to be controverted, however far 
the examination proceeds. 

These two facts are that the fortunes of infant life are inextricably 
bound up with the economic condition of the family and with the edu- 
cational status of the mother. In other words, the fundamental condi- 
tions which kill thousands of babies every year and seriously weaken 
many thousands more are poverty and ignorance. 

2 Report of a committee on measures for the protection of children in war time to the 
Council of National Defense. 
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Our investigations, like others here and abroad, show conclusively 
that as the income of the family increases the infant death rate falls. 
The death rate is high in all the low income groups; it falls sharply as the 
incomes approach $800; and it tends to seek an average relatively low 
level after $1200 has been reached. The supreme necessity then for 
thousands and thousands of American families today is to be provided 
with an income which shall permit the mother to secure decent living 
conditions for her children and her family. 

The second great factor which affects infant life is the lack of funda- 
mental knowledge among mothers of the essentials of proper maternal 
and infant care. This condition of ignorance influences the problem of 
infant mortality in countless ways, but most especially with respect to 
infant feeding. Reports of the Children’s Bureau upon infant mortality 
discuss this question at length.* 

Now, how can this Association help to cut down the number of these 
infant deaths and save thousands of potential citizens to lives of useful- 
ness? First by helping to cut down poverty and increase the resources 
of the family. That this is essentially the work of such an Association 
is indicated by its name. 

The work that you have been doing for at least a quarter of a century 
in the attempt to apply scientific knowledge to the problems of the 
home should by now begin to show itself in the increased efficiency of 
the average home. But it is much more necessary even in the un- 
average home, if I may so term it,—meaning that home where the home- 
maker working under the most unfavorable conditions is most in need 
of help, especially at this moment, for it is the poorest home and the 
poorest mother who will suffer most as the stringency of the war 
increases. 

All the present day emergency teaching in the conservation of foods 
and in their economical use and preparation in the home kitchen is a 
direct attack upon one of the most vital points in the strongholds of 
poverty, but it must be brought into thousands of homes where not 
even a beginning of such teaching has yet been made. 

Second, this association has a great work to do also in attacking the 
problems of ignorance, specifically ignorance in the care of babies and 
young children. A teacher of home economics who has not learned 
some of the fundamental principles of child hygiene and dietetics must 


* Infant Mortality Series, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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be baffled many times by the questions asked her. There can be little 
doubt that a coming development and expansion of your great and 
beneficent work will be to give home economics teachers the opportunity 
to study these subjects in college. But even now you can at least be 
the conveyors of helpful educational literature to the mothers with 
whom you come in contact. The Children’s Bureau will be glad to tell 
you how to secure free pamphlet material which you can help to distrib- 
ute as you go about the country in your teaching work. 

It is to such a body as this, to teachers trained for the solution of the 
problems of the home, that the country must look for enormous help in 
the great questions which are before our country at all times, but which 
loom up in the present moment with a solemnity never before known. 
Upon every teacher of home economics is laid the responsibility of some 
part of this great work of education. She must accept hers as a divinely 
appointed mission to each individual mother in need of her help, to 
carry into every such home instruction that will serve to make that 
home better able to fight against its two arch-enemies—Poverty and 
Ignorance. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM! 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 
Secretary National Housing Association, New York City 


It is interesting to note that one of the earliest legislative committees 
in New York State, back in 1856, appointed to investigate tenement 
house conditions in New York, brought in a recommendation for better 
homes, and based the main argument for them on the fact that they 
would decrease the evil of intemperance; that if a man and a woman 
had a decent home, with decent cooking, there would be very much less 
temptation for the man to go to the corner grocery, as it was called in 
those days. Even then there was seen a vital connection between the 
home, the house, the domicile, and this important question of food. 
The housing problem is not a new problem, nor is it confined to America. 
It is a universal problem; it is as old as civilization. The nearest 


1 Presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
Ithaca, 1916. 
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early approach to present conditions such as we are familiar with in 
America, was found in Rome, and almost the very same problems that 
are met with today, were met with in Nero’s time in Rome, and the same 
remedies were applied. It was found necessary, for instance, to limit 
the height of buildings, and the limit in Rome was almost identical to 
that adopted in most of the large cities of America. Many seem to 
think that the housing problem is a city problem; but it extends to 
the town, the suburb, the country, the prairie. I know of a case of 
thirteen people living in a house of one room on an open prairie where 
the nearest house is ten miles away. The problem of room over-crowd- 
ing or congestion is not due to any lack of space, or the high price of 
land. Those familiar with rural conditions know that in some cases 
the farmers’ house is worse in its construction and its plan, than even 
the slum dweller’s tenement home. The interior bed-room in the 
country house is due to the fact that the house was not built by an 
architect but just “grew” like Topsy. 

Briefly, what is the housing problem, and what are some of the housing 
conditions that should be considered by people who are leaders of thought 
in this work? A few of the main faults are: dark rooms, cellar or under- 
ground living apartments, privy vaults, filthy and dirty outhouses, bad 
drainages of yards, dilapidated buildings, room over-crowding, land 
over-crowding, sometimes taking in lodgers and boarders and breaking 
up the home. With the exception of land over-crowding every one of 
these faults is to be found in every kind of community, not only in the 
United States and Europe, but everywhere. There is no excuse for the 
building of houses with dark rooms, except the ignorance and stupidity 
on the part of the builder or the person planning the house. Often 
they do not realize the consequence of dark rooms. Most people do 
not build their own homes. They have to rent and take the kind of 
accommodation that they can find that is vacant in the part of the city 
convenient to their business and occupation, and especially within their 
purse. The average working man probably does not have a wider range 
than a radius of six blocks from his work and when he does he looks for 
a house that rents for $12 or $16 or $20a month. There is no considera- 
tion of whether the house is adequate or suited to his needs or a suitable 
place to bring up his children. We know that the dark room, or possibly 
the over-crowded room, is the most important factor in relation to the 
tuberculosis problem. Studies made by experts show that the relation 
between room over-crowding and tuberculosis is intimate and direct, 
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and that the death rate increases absolutely according to the number of 
rooms that the people occupy, being twice as great in one room apart- 
ments as in three room apartments, three times as great in districts 
where there is 35 per cent of over-crowding as compared with 10 per 
cent of over-crowding. The relationship of housing to other forms of 
disease is very great. 

There is no reason why people should live underground. But just 
as sure as there are underground living rooms, there will be people living 
in them because there are always people who will live in anything they 
can get; their standards are very low; their purses are small, and they 
must take what is available. By an underground residence is meant a 
portion of a story which is predominately underground, and where there 
are bound to be conditions of inadequate light and methods of living 
that are not good for the bringing up of a family. 

In New York fifteen years ago were found 361,000 windowless rooms 
in the homes of the poor. There is not a city in the United States today 
that does not have this problem. There are only three cities in the 
entire United States which forbid the erection of dark rooms in all kinds 
of dwellings. There are probably 100 cities which forbid it in tenement 
houses, but the dark room is just as deadly in a two-family house as in a 
three-family house. The first task that confronts all of those who are 
undertaking this gigantic question is to eliminate the dark rooms and 
to prevent the construction of any in the future. The former task is 
difficult, for when a house is once built it cannot be remedied without 
tearing it down. In New York we could not make those 361,000 rooms 
light but we made them lighter. 

There is no factor in our American life today from the health point 
of view that is so potent a menace to the entire country as the presence 
in our various communities of large numbers of privy vaults or their 
various alternatives or variations. There are not a dozen cities in the 
United States where even the health officials know how many privy 
vaults there are. The city of St. Louis has 20,000 privy vaults, and 
Minneapolis has 17,000. Baltimore never had any sewer system until 
three or four years ago, and the ordinary slops from the wash tubs and 
kitchen sink went down on the surface from a little gutter on the side 
walk into the street gutter and the outlets from the water closets went 
into cess pools. Numerous other places where such conditions exist 
might be named. The vault is an indecency; it is a work of barbarism; 
it is far worse than that; it is a menace. 
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It is often said that the working man should have a home with yard 
space, littered with refuse such as slops, dead cats, ash heaps, and tin 
cans. That is a sort of thing which should not be allowed. Even if it 
is not true that a direct relation can be traced between dirt and disease, 
dirt is sordid. Sordidness of outlook and the presence of filth in back 
yards and cellar rooms has an extremely bad effect upon standards of 
living of the people and indirectly on their life. 

In considering the effect of housing on social disorder and crime, 
it is interesting to note that in two or three instances upon the occasion 
of big industrial strikes, when the investigations of the causes of the 
strikes were made, it was reported that the people lived under conditions 
that were not fit evenforanimals. Anyone who has had any occasion 
to look into the questions of milk production and the care of cattle 
knows that there is hardly a state in the United States which will allow 
cattle to be housed under the conditions under which human beings can 
be housed all over the country, the conditions under which hundreds of 
thousands of people are housed in the United States. 

The remedies for these conditions have not come over night; they 
have been of slow development. A great change cannot be hoped 
for in a few weeks, or months, or years, and one must set about 
removing the causes. These conditions are due to two basic causes, 
ignorance, and neglect—the ignorance and neglect of everyone who 
has not thought about these things, who has not cared; who has done 
nothing. The Russell Sage Foundation about three years ago started 
an inquiry among the municipal health officers by a questionnaire, 
asking what they were doing in about eight broad phases of public health 
work, like infant welfare, and periodical sanitary inspection. The 
result of that inquiry was startling, and showed that public health work 
in the United States was in its infancy. Those who have come in close 
contact with municipal health officers have realized that for some time. 
The average municipal health officer does not even know the facts. 
There is a class of health officers who think that housing is not their 

work. That class I am quite sure is diminishing. 

I commend to you the taking up of this large question of housing. 
Even if you cannot give it a predominant interest, you can begin it. 
Speaking on behalf of the National Housing Association, I pledge you 
our heartiest codperation and welcome you with extended hands in the 
fight against slums. 
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A SUMMER COURSE AT HAMPTON 


CARRIE A. LYFORD 
Specialist in Home Economics, United States Bureau of Education 


This year for the first time a course in Institutional Management 
was held during the Summer School at Hampton. The class was made 
up of matrons who have charge of the dormitories and boarding clubs 
in private or public colored schools of the South. Representatives 
from ten States were present in the class. The General Education 
Board defrayed the traveling expenses of most of those in attendance. 
The schools from which the members came range in size from the 
small boarding school with fifteen resident pupils to schools caring for 
two hundred and fifty boarding students. 

The following course formed the basis for the daily two hour con- 
ferences that were held for four weeks: 

Lesson 1. The relation of home economics to food questions in 
dormitories. 

Lesson 2 and 3. What constitutes a well chosen ration: quality, 
quantity, and variety. 

Lesson 4. Cost of feeding: food service, fuel, overhead expense. 

Lesson 5. The problem of marketing: method of selection, whole- 
sale figures, contracts. 

Lesson 6. The problem of storage. 

Lesson 7. Kitchen equipment: labor saving devices. 

Lessons 8 and 9. Sanitation in the kitchen: control of insect pests, 
disposal of garbage. 

Lessons 10 and 11. Table equipment and service, table etiquette. 

Lesson 12. Equipment of rooms. 

Lesson 13. Sanitation of dwelling and surroundings, disinfectants. 

Lesson 14. Care of halls, parlors, bath rooms, and other rooms. 

Lesson 15. Laundry management: institutional and personal. 

Lesson 16. Kitchen gardens: seasonal vegetables, flowers for table 
decoration. 

Lesson 17. Working schedules. 

Lesson 18. Accounting and keeping of records. 

Lesson 19. Coéperation between matron and general teaching 
force. 

Lesson 20. Discipline. 
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The first portion of the course was devoted to a study of the food 
problem as it presents itself to those who are required to provide an 
adequate diet for the growing girl or boy at an average of from eight 
to fifteen cents a meal. Local conditions were carefully considered. 
Necessity for the utilization of products of the school garden and of 
those food products that come from the homes of the girls in lieu of 
board was recognized. 

The use of the dormitory as a practice laboratory for the students 
while receiving their training in home economics was kept in mind 
throughout the discussions. 

The dormitories, kitchens, and dining rooms at Hampton Institute 
were visited to illustrate the various points discussed. 

In addition to the course in Institutional Management the matrons 
were asked to take the course in cooking, planned to emphasize the 
essential points in food conservation, and the course in hygiene which 
was based on the study of the physical needs of the boys and girls of 
school age. 


A SCORE CARD FOR HOME ECONOMICS ENGLISH 
ANNA MAUD EARHART 


Believing strongly in the correlation of courses, I welcomed the intro- 
duction of the illustrated talk into the English course for home econom- 
ics students at Iowa State College. As I was planning my work, the 
score card used in the demonstration classes in home economics 
suggested possibilities, and guided somewhat by it I arranged for the 
freshman composition classes the outline given below. Since my pur- 
pose was to lead toward a standard for the preparation and criticising 
of the talks, the suggestions adapted from Sarcey were added. 

The outline has proved of use both in preparation of assignment and 
in class. It is discussed and then given to the students as a guide in 
preparing the talks. When the talks are given, it is of service in secur- 
ing definite criticism from the class and, through this, the development 
of discrimination. With this end in view, I call upon different girls to 
comment upon the strong and the weak points of the talk given. This 
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may be varied by assigning points to different girls before hand. At 
other times, numerical values are given to the main points, and the 
class is called upon to score. As a last exercise on this work, each girl 
is asked to write a criticism of one of the talks, the outline being her 


guide. 
POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN ORAL COMPOSITION 


I. Essentials of the talk as a whole. 
A. Amount and value of subject matter. 
B. Clear and logical development. 
C. Accuracy of statement. 
D. Spiciness. 
Effectiveness of illustrative stories, comparisons, apt quotations. 
II. Details of composition. 
A. The Paragraph. 
1. An adequate topic sentence. 
2. Establishment of the thought contained in the topic. 
3. Application of the thought contained in the topic. 
B. Sentence structure. 
1. Compound. 
a. Placing of ideas of equal rank in codrdinate clauses. 
b. Proper conjunctions. 
2. Complex. 
a. Placing of main idea in main clause. 
b. Proper conjunctions. 
3. Simple. 
Its use in giving simplicity, emphasis, and sentence variety. 
C. Transition. 
1. Between paragraphs. 
2. Between sentences. 
D. Introduction and conclusion. 
1. Adequateness to subject matter. 
2. Appropriateness to occcasion. 
E. Avoidance of grammatical errors. 
F. Choice of words. 
1. Good usage. 
2. Effectiveness. 
a. Conveyance of exact meaning. 
b. Forcefulness. 
c. Suggestive power. 
III. Details of presentation. 
A. Appearance. 
B. Delivery. 
1. Poise. 
2. Effectiveness. 
IV. Additional details of presentation for the illustrated talks. 
A. Illustrative material. 
1. Adequateness. 
2. Effectiveness. 


B. Manipulation of material. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LECTURING 


Adapted from Francisque Sarcey 


The first condition in giving a lecture is to have something to say. 
“To make a hare-ragout,”’ says La Cuisiniére Bourgeoise, “first catch 
your hare;” a good hare-ragout cannot be made of a rabbit’s tail. 

Be assured that there will be nothing good in your lecture but what 
you shall have thought for yourself, and what you shall have thought 
for yourself will have always a certain seal of originality. 

When once you are in possession of your subject, and of the ideas 
that it has suggested, you then must classify and arrange them; that 
is the work of composition. I know none more important or more 
difficult. 

I permit you only one note, but that I counsel you to bring and keep 
open on your table. It ought to be contained in a little scrap of paper 
as large as your hand. This note is the plan of the lecture. There are 
three or four points which the lecture should touch successively, and 
which form, as it were, its skeleton; these points can be fixed by two 
words, let us say a line of writing, if you wish to give full measure. 
You will rarely have need of the scrap of paper, but it is a security to 
know it is there. 

Speak from behind a table even though (according to the rules I have 
laid down) you have no notes to read. One is sustained by the table 
and brought around to the conversational tone. 

All the rest can be put into one sentence, “Be yourself.” It is 
understood, is it not, that it is necessary first to be some one? 


THE COST OF WOMEN’S CLOTHES 


J. L. ASHLOCK 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


A “textile convention” held by the home economics girls of the Wash- 
ington State College, and attended by all women students of the insti- 
tution, to help in a statewide campaign for greater discretion, judgment, 
economies, and “taste” (as distinguished from ‘‘style’’) in the buying 
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of women’s wearables, is a recent feature of the war preparedness cam- 
paign of the Pacific Northwest. 

Acting under the advice of their teachers, the girls made investigations 
of the nation-wide and world-wide situation with reference to textiles, 
and reported what they found and recommended to the convention. 
They were addressed by dry goods merchants, one of whom submitted to 
the convention an array of statistics on women’s buying, assembled, 
during a number of years, from the business of his own firm. From 
these statistics he had deduced the conclusion that not more than 15 
per cent of the textiles purchased by women were actually worn out, 
and that the 85 per cent discard was due in a large measure to the quick 
changes in “style.” 

Mr. J. N. Emerson, a merchant of Pullman, Washington, who sub- 
mitted these statistics, had included the buying of business men, pro- 
fessional men, college employees and members of a college faculty, lab- 
orers on the streets of the city, and the first four months’ expense of a 
newly married couple. All of these were ‘“‘one store” customers, mean- 
ing that Mr. Emerson had a complete record of their household buying; 
also, the records were made at times of the year when the buying would 
not be unusually high, such as “buying seasons’ when families would 
be purchasing the season’s hats, cloaks, suits, and so on. 

The first figures he submitted covered the buying, from January 1 to 
May 16, 1917, of a family consisting of a father, mother, three small 
children, and a son in high school. The account for January was as 
follows: 


The family expenditures were carried through the different months, 
and on May 16, reached the following totals: 


Mother and three girls, for dry goods. .. $150.03 

$314.17 


Working out the several percentages, it was seen that, in the period 
concerned, the mother and girls had used for dry goods 47 per cent, and 
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for shoes about 10 per cent of the entire amount spent. For groceries, 
a little over 30 per cent had been spent; and for men’s clothing, 13 per 
cent. 

This family lived close to town, but kept their own cows, raised their 
own potatoes, and had their own butter and eggs, thus reducing their 
grocery bill to the extent of these items. 

Another family consisted of father, mother, three daughters, and a 
son. Two daughters were in college and a son and daughter in high 
school. The expenditures submitted covered January, February, 
March, and April. 


Another family considered in this connection included father, mother, 
a son and a daughter. Their account for January, February, March, 
and April presented the following family expenditures: 


The next was a family of three—father, mother and a small baby, and 
the period was February, March, and April: 


Next, was a family of three, consisting of father, mother, and a daugh- 
ter in the public schools, covered for a period of three months. 


Father (for suit of clothes and 48.10 


The next family consisted of father, mother, a son seven years old, 
and a daughter in the public school. This man was a workman receiv- 
ing $50 a month, with which, by the use of most drastic economies, he 
was managing to live and pay his bills. The family account was segre- 
gated for the months of June, July, August, and September, as follows: 
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(In this sum, there was $1.70 for dishes) 

(The girl had a pair of sandals costing $1.10) 


(Two pairs of overalls, $1 a pair; one working shirt, 50 cents; 60 cents 
worth of socks; 25 cents worth of red handkerchiefs) 


He received for his four months’ work, $200. He paid $12 a month 
for his home, a dollar a month water rent, and his fuel bill was estimated 
at approximately $10 a month, wood and coal being high. The segre- 
gation stated does not account for occasional medical expense, meat, 
milk, or small expenditures for entertainment—the latter being very 
small, obviously. 

The budget of the “newlyweds” was for June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The family expenditures for this time fell under the following 


headings: 


The unique thing about this family budget was that during the period 
the man spent more for dry goods than did his wife. Mr. Emerson 
stated that he had asked five girls in his store to write on a slip of paper 
their explanation of this fact, doing so without consulting one another. 
Each girl wrote, in substance: “She had her clothes before she was 
married.” 

Concluding, Mr. Emerson said: “‘A fact with which we now are con- 
fronted is that the ‘style problem’ enters more largely into the buying 
of women’s clothes and wearables in general, than is true in the case of 
the men. You can see at a glance where the preponderance of the ex- 
penditure lies in these figures—women’s dry goods and shoes. We know 
well enough that they are not wearing all of this material out. In the 
present war emergency, where nationwide economies are demanded, 
you can see that we have a problem, and that, in so far as clothes are 
concerned, it is largely the women’s problem.” 
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PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF FOOD-WASTE PROBLEM 


PREPARED BY LUCIUS P. BROWN 
Director of Bureau of Food and Drugs, Department of Health, New York City 


Wastes or Foop Occur In its HANDLING AND UTILIZATION FROM 
THE FoLLow1inGc CAUSES 


I. In Producer’s Hands 
A. On Farm 
1. Growing Conditions 
a. Unfavorable weather, weakening plant. 
b. Insect pests or micro-organism infection. 
2. In Harvesting 
Excessive rains or drouth at time of packing. 
. Shortage of labor. y 
Too long storage before shipment. 
. Storage under unfavorable conditions before shipment. 
. Too early harvesting. 
Holding of cars too long because of shortage of labor. 
3. Poor Packing 
a. Due to o wénskilled labor. 
b. Due to shortage of labor. 
c. Rough handling of filled package. 
d. Unsuitable or poorly made containers. 
e. Poor grading. 
a Shipping Defects 
Undue holding of cars to secure carload freight rates. 
c. Poor judgment or carelessness in placing packages in car: 
B. From Woods and Waters 
1. Catching of young fish. 
2. Same causes as shown under 1A-2c; 1A-2d; 1A-3d. 
3. Failure to properly ice. 
C. In Factory 
1. Spoilage from insanitary conditions. 
2. Spoilage due to unskilled labor or labor shortage. 
3. Insufficient number or poor quality of containers. 
4. Failure to use by-products. 
II. In Transit (in hands of transportation companies) 
A. ping Point 
Shortage of cars. 
2 Congestion on loading trucks. 
B. In Handling Trains 
1. “Slack” Management 
a. Poorly designed or improper cars. 
b. See also 1A-4c. 
c. Trains skipping icing stations. 
2. Defects in Handli 
a. Refrigeration defective or lacking altogether. 
b. Cars not rendered frost-proof. 
3. Delays in Transit 
a. Due to poor management. 
b. Due to strikes, etc. 
c. Due to floods, storms, etc. 
C. After Arrival at Destination 
1. Congestion at Piers or Other Terminals 
a. Due to track shortage 
b. From undue length of of ‘demurrage. 
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c. Strikes or other labor troubles. 
d. Due to shortage or storage place for goods. 
2. Ill-advised Reconsignment. 
3. Undue Holding of Cars 
a. Through slack management. 
b. To profit by market changes (at consignee’s order). 
4. Abandoned by Consignee 
a. Wholly unsound. 
b. Partly unsound and overhauling not profitable. 
c. Partly unsound but facilities to salvage unavailable. 
d. Market conditions believed to be unfavorable. 
5. Rough handling at terminals. 
III. In Distribution (from hands of transportation company to consumer) 
A. Wholesale 
1. Holding too long. 
2. Inefficient cars. 
3. Poor storage facilities. 
4. Goods stored in poor condition. 
5. Overstocking. 
6. Damage by rats, insects, etc. 
7. Failure to remove promptly from terminals. 
e 


1. Carelessness or inefficiency. 
2. Through fancies of customers. 
3. Due to trimming, etc. 
4. Overstocking. 
5. Exposure to dust and insects. 
IV. In Kitchen 
A. Hotel or Restaurant Kitchen 
1. Stale bread thrown away. 
2. “Slack” business methods. 
3. Portions too large and too many gratis “‘side-orders.”’ 
4. Too much variety in dishes or single items, e.g., bread. 
5. Overstocking. 
6. Influence of custom, e.g., serving sugar on table. 
7. Improper disposal of waste products, e.g., burning of garbage. 
B. Private Family 
1. Unbalanced ration. 
2. Letting good food go into garbage pails and sinks. 
3. Poor facilities for and ignorance in handling foods. 
4. Poor cooking. 

Wastes in the Food Supply, due to Economic Reasons and resulting therefore in loss of 
money to the consumer, occur in Trade Channels in part from the following causes: 
. No Terminal Markets. 

Duplication of Marketing Facilities. 
Expensive Cartage. 
High retail delivery costs. 
Unnecessary credits. 
Extravagance in service and display. 
. Failure to buy home-packed goods of equal quality. 
. Failure of retailer to use proper merchandising methods. 
The American Food Journal 
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THE AMERICAN PAPAW AND ITS FOOD VALUE! 


Cc. F. LANGWORTHY 
Chief, Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 
AND 
A. D. HOLMES 
Scientific Assistant 


The name papaw (sometimes written pawpaw) is applied to two 
distinctly different fruits, both grown in the United States—one the 
native American papaw (Asimina triloba) and the other the fruit of 
the tropical American tree papaya (Carica papaya). 

The papaw (A. #riloba) varies in size from a bush to a medium- 
sized tree and usually bears fruit abundantly. From early times in 
this country the fruit has been gathered and used as food, the Euro- 
pean settlers apparently learning its use from the Indians. Wherever 
it grows its use as food is well known, especially in rural regions, and 
is a favorite with many. It is little known, however, outside of the 
regions in which it is found wild, very likely because the flesh is very 
soft and easily bruised, especially when fully ripe. The fruit, which 
matures about the middle of September, remains in good condition only 
a short time after it is picked and does not stand either transportation 
or storage well. This difficulty is increased by the fact that many 
do not consider it edible until it is dead ripe; some even prefer it after 
it has begun to turn blackish in color and others maintain that a frost 
is required to bring the papaw to perfection. As a result of these pref- 
erences it is ordinarily eaten from the tree and is not found in quantity 
in the markets, even in the regions in which it grows. 

Writers appear to differ as to whether the skin of the papaw should 
be eaten in conjunction with the pulp or not, some maintaining that the 
skin possesses constituents which cause urticaria, while others pro- 
nounce it both palatable and wholesome. According to Corbett,? it is 
more usual to eat the skin with the pulp than to discard it. 

Nature of fruit. The papaw has much in common with the custard 
apple, being a member of the same family. In appearance the mature 
fruit is practically cylindrical, with both ends rounded, the length being 
two or three times its diameter. The stem is attached, not at the end 
on the line of the long axis of the fruit, but a little to one side of the 


1 Published by permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
2 Garden and Forest, 8 (1895), No. 407, p. 494. 
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end, so the fruit hangs almost horizontal rather than perpendicular. 
it grows, the largest and best-developed specimens coming from the 
The size of the fruit varies considerably with the localities in which 
damp lowlands of the Mississippi Valley. A good-sized papaw will 
weigh three-fourths of a pound or sometimes a pound, though most 
of them are smaller, particularly when they grow clustered on 
the branches. The fruit contains a double row of shiny black seeds, 
which are arranged at right angles to its axis and occupy a very con- 
siderable portion of the interior of the fruit. Surrounding the seeds 
is a creamy pulp having a smooth texture and a rather pungent aroma, 
which, as the fruit ripens, is replaced by an ethereal flavor, for which 
the papaw is especially esteemed by its admirers. In appearance the 
papaw resembles the banana more than any other common fruit, though 
the pulp has a different texture and the fruit is smaller than the 
varieties of bananas commonly seen in this country. The papaw is 
very generally eaten in the localities in which it grows, but out of 
hand rather than as a recognized part of the diet, differing in this re- 
spect from such wild fruits as berries. Although some may not care 
for its peculiar flavor, its wholesomeness has been proved by long ex- 
perience, children being especially fond of it and often eating it in 
quantity without harmful results. 

Historical data. Little* states that ‘“‘the settlers in southern Kansas 
partly subsisted on pecan nuts and papaws” when their crops had failed, 
and in regard to the use of papaws he says: “‘It makes a splendid custard 
pie. There is no finer desert than papaw eaten with cream and sugar. 
It is used to make beer the same as the persimmon by putting the 
fruit in a jar, mashing it, and putting water on and letting it stand until 
fermented. It also answers to make pudding just the same as per- 
simmon pudding‘ is made. It is also said that brandy equal to peach 
brandy is made of papaws. Marmalade which is equal to that made 
of pears or peaches may be made of papaws. The custard [pulp] may 
be spread on a board and dried like pumpkin leather. Papaws may be 
kept in their natural state till midwinter or longer by laying them down 
in oats.” 

Little gives no more definite data regarding persimmon pudding, 
but, according to information received from North Carolina, it is com- 


monly prepared according to the following recipe. 


*The Papaw. Cartersburg, Ind.: Orville G. Swindler, 1905. 
* Data furnished by Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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PERSIMMON PUDDING 


1 cup grated bread crumbs 1 pound persimmon pulp 
§ pound flour 4 pound sugar 

34 pound butter 2 well-beaten eggs 

2 teaspoons baking powder $ teaspoon salt 


Mix the ingredients and stir well. Steam in a buttered mold two 
and one-half hours. Serve with hard sauce. 

Presumably his papaw pudding was made in a similar way. ' 

Lloyd® gave considerable attention to the papaw and in his study 
found that all parts of the tree and green fruits contain a volatile oil 
that imparts a pungent odor. He also states that the bitterness of 
the bark and of the seeds is due to a bitter extractive, the character- 
istic constituent of which is an alkaloid to which he gave the name 
“‘asiminine.”” He prepared and studied the physiological actions of 
asiminine hydrochlorate, finding that a state of excitement and a state 
of torpor follow the subcutaneous administration of this drug. 

Lloyd quotes in his report statements by Hale regarding the whole- 
someness of the papaw and statements by Taylor who, though he re- 
ports cases of illness or “poisoning” resulting from eating the fruit, is 
nevertheless of the opinion that when fully ripe the pulp is perfectly 
satisfactory for food purposes—an opinion in which Hale concurs. 

Barber® reports several cases of illness or poisoning (none of them 
fatal or even very serious), but is of the opinion that a predisposition 
on the part of the person is necessary. From his report it would appear 
that in some cases the fruit was eaten unripe and in others overripe, 
and that, while there was no uniformity of symptoms, the normally 
ripened fruits are less likely to be harmful. The symptoms of internal 
poisoning from eating papaws resembled those sometimes occasioned 
by oysters or strawberries in susceptible persons. He also notes the 
occasional occurrence of skin poisoning. In one case he reports that 
the poisoning did not occur unless the person touched the skin in the 
area of the mouth with the skin of the fruit. This external poisoning 
varied from a mild urticaria to a condition resembling severe ivy poison- 
ing, and there was no evidence of immunity resulting from previous 
attacks. A mild poisoning of this sort was noted by one of the authors 
of this bulletin, who observed that after eating papaws the area around 
the lips was affected. 


5 Drugs and Med. North Amer., 2 (1886), No. 2, p. 49. 
§ Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 45 (1905), No. 27, pp. 2013, 2014. 
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Inasmuch as little information was found in the literature as regards 
the dietetic value of the papaw, it seemed desirable to determine the 
composition and nutritive value of this fruit, to test its table and cul- 
inary qualities, and to see whether it offered possibilities for more varied 
and extensive use as food. Papaws grown in the immediate locality 
of Washington, D. C., were procured for this purpose, and others were 
obtained from the American Genetic Association, which is interested 
in a study of the possibilities of the papaw as a cultivated fruit for 
general use. 

Composition. Ten specimens of varying size and degree of ripeness 
regarded as fair representatives of the fruit were selected. The table 
which follows shows the weight of the individual fruits and also the 
weight of the seeds, skin, and pulp. 


Weight of fruit, seeds, skin, and pulp of ten specimens of papaw 


SPECIMEN FRUIT SEEDS SKIN PULP 
grams grams grams grams 

1 69.5 11.0 6.0 52.5 

2 61.0 9.0 5.0 47.0 

3 78.0 15.0 4.0 59.0 

4 68.0 14.0 4.0 50.0 

5 68.0 13.0 3.0 52.0 

6 51.0 8.0 4.0 39.0 

7 75.0 12.0 9.0 54.0 

8 51.0 8.0 4.0 39.0 

9 53.0 12.0 4.0 37.0 

10 72.0 14.0 4.0 54.0 
Average. ....... 64.7 11.6 4.7 48.4 
Per cent........ 17.9 7.3 74.8 


The color of the pulp of the fruits studied varied apparently with 
the degree of ripeness, ranging from a deep creamy white in the fruit 
which was slightly unripe, to a very deep brownish cream in the fully 
ripened fruit. The pulp directly beneath any bruised portions of the 
skin quickly became very brown and, in one or two fruits which were 
rejected, almost black. The pulp obtained from the fruits studied was 
thoroughly mixed, sampled, and analyzed, the results being reported 
in the following table. Similar data for the edible portion of a number of 
other fruits are also included for comparison. 

It will be noted that the papaw pulp is relatively low in water con- 
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tent and consequently relatively high in total solids, resembling the 
banana in this respect rather than the other fruits with which it is 
here compared. The protein content is noticeably high, while the 
content of fat, carbohydrates, and ash is within the range for other 
fruits. The fuel value of the papaw as calculated from the protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate content by means of the factors commonly em- 
ployed for that purpose is 435 calories per pound, which is relatively 
high, the value of the fruits cited above ranging from 135 calories per 
pound for watermelon to 685 calories per pound for avocado. 


Composition of American papaw in comparison with that of some common fruits 


EDIBLE PORTION 
| REFUSE 
Water Protein Fat Ash 

per cent per cent | per cent per cent per cent per cent calories 
Papaw................ 25.2 | 76.6 | 5.2 0.9 16.8 0.5 435 
Papaya (West Indian, | 
et | 8.6 | 08 0.3 8.9 0.7 190 
Papaya (East Indian, | | 
91.5 0.2 5.3 0.7 120 
Apples’. .............. 25.0 | 84.6 | 0.4 0.5 14.2 0.3 285 
Avocado®............. 79.6 0.9 | 14.5 4.3 0.7 685 
Bananas’............. 35.0 | 75.3 | 1.3 | 0.6 | 22.0 0.8 445 
Blackberries’.......... 86.3 | 1.3 10 | 10.9 0.5 260 
Lemons’.............. 30.0 | 83 | 1.0 0.7 8.5 0.5 200 
Persimmons’.......... 66.1 O08 0.7 31.5 0.9 615 
5.0 | 78.4 1.0 20.1 0.5 385 
a 5.8 | 7996 | 09 18.9 0.6 360 
Oranges? ............. 270 | 8.9 | O8 0.2 11.6 0.5 235 
Strawberries’. ........ 50 | 904 £10 0.6 7.4 0.6 175 
Watermelons’....... | 59.4 92.4 | 0.4 0.2 6.7 0.3 135 


A review of the literature gave no information as to the thoroughness 
of. digestion of the papaw, nor were sufficient quantities of the fruit 
available for studying its digestibility in this laboratory. However, 
it can be said that when eaten freely by several of the laboratory staff 
it was not found to cause digestive disturbance, nor was there any 
indication that it failed to digest as thoroughly as do other fruits. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems fair to assume that the fruit would be as completely 


7U. S. Dept. Agr., Office Expt. Stas. Bul. 28 (1906), rev. ed., with fuel value recal- 


culated. 
8 Refuse not determined. 
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assimilated as others in common use, and studies of the digestibility 
of many types indicate that fruits are, in general, quite thoroughly 
digested. It would seem, then, that, as the composition indicated, the 
papaw is relatively rich in nutritive material as compared with other 
fruits. The data at hand do not indicate that the papaw possesses 
any specific dietetic value (laxative properties, for example). 

Nature of carbohydrates. As the principal food material in the papaw 
is carbohydrate, it seemed desirable to determine its character. When 
samples of the papaw pulp were dried at 100°C. the material became 
somewhat darkened and developed a pleasant caramel-like odor. The 
relatively high carbohydrate content, 17 per cent, suggested a high 
sugar content. An analysis of the dried papaw pulp, made by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, showed that the carbohydrate of the papaw 
contained about 16 per cent sucrose (cane sugar) and 35 per cent re- 
ducing sugars, or 52 per cent reducing sugars after inversion. For 
comparison it may be stated that, while bananas contain a slightly 
higher percentage of carbohydrate than the papaw, the well-ripened 
fruit contains approximately the same proportion of sucrose and re- 
ducing sugars as was found in the papaw. The nature of the papaw 
carbohydrates seems to indicate that they should be very completely 
and readily assimilated by the human body. 

Cooking tests. Papaw fruit was cooked in several ways in this lab- 
oratory in order to learn the effect of the different methods on flavor, 
texture, and palatability. The whole fruit was baked without the 
addition of spices; the fruit was split lengthwise, placed flesh side up 
in a shallow pan, spread with sugar, a little cinnamon and allspice, and 
small pieces of butter, and then baked. The pulp was spread on or- 
dinary pie crust and baked; the pulp, freed from skin and seeds was 
mixed with milk, eggs, sugar, and a little spice, and used like a custard 
pie filling; it was also used to replace pumpkin in an ordinary house- 
hold recipe for pumpkin pie. Some of those who tasted the cooked 
dishes thought that when used like pumpkin for pie-making the papaw 
was fairly palatable, but otherwise the methods described did not give 
satisfactory results. This seemed due to the fact that cooking 
developed a very pronounced and not agreeable flavor differing from 
that of the fresh fruit. A more satisfactory way of using the fruit was 
to beat the pulp to a creamy consistency, mix it with an equal amount 
of cream, and freeze as ice cream. Thus frozen the characteristic 
flavor was less pronounced than in the fresh fruit, and even those not 


fl 
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accustomed to eating the papaw pronounced the flavor of the papaw 
ice cream agreeable. 

The available data may, therefore, be said to indicate that heating 
does not improve, but rather injures, the papaw flavor, whereas chil- 
ling makes it less pronounced and, therefore, more agreeable to un- 
accustomed palates. Thus it would seem that the most suitable way 
of using the papaw would be uncooked, either for eating out of hand or 
as a dessert fruit. For the latter purpose it should prove interesting 
to housekeepers in regions where it is available, to be used plain, with 
cream and sugar, or as an ingredient of ice cream. 

Considering the composition of the fruit, its distinctive flavor, and 
pleasing texture, it seems to deserve the good opinion in which it is 
quite commonly held in regions where it is abundant. 

Compared with other wild native fruits, the papaw is of large size. 
This and the fact that the tree is abundant in many regions and the crop 
generally good indicates that it is worth consideration and further 
study. 


UNITED STATES FOOD LEAFLETS 
(FOR TEACHERS AND DEMONSTRATORS) 


A new series of publications on food, the United States Food Leaflets, 
is now in press, issued jointly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the United States Food Administration. The kind 
of material needed was discussed at a conference of home economics 
workers in August, 1917, and the plan of the series developed from that 
discussion. The series is designed to meet the need of extension 
workers, and of the women’s clubs and similar activities, and so to be 
of service both to the untrained housekeeper in city or country and to 
the woman who has had more time for the study of food problems. 

The leaflets are brief, in general not over four pages, somewhat pos- 
ter-like in form, and written in simple, nontechnical language. Never- 
theless the primary object is not to limit the discussion to simple prob- 
lems, but rather to make the discussion of all the problems simple. 

The leaflets emphasize the choice and preparation of an adequate 
diet. The method of approach is through a meal or a single food and 
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then through the consideration of foods in the five groups into which 
they can be logically divided, rather than through calories, protein, 
and other similar terms. The more difficult and abstract ideas as to 
the needs of the body and the nature and nutritive value of foods are 
introduced very gradually and simply and always for the better under- 
standing of a practical problem. Recipes are used to supplement the 
text, those chosen calling for the less expensive foods, easy manipula- 


tion, and simple kitchen equipment. 


The leaflets are a logical development in the Department’s plan for 
translating into popular language the results of technical and profes- 
sional work, and supplement rather than replace the Department’s 
publications on food and other home problems. The series has been 
so planned that it will provide a large amount of data fundamental to 
extension teaching and other popular instruction, relieve extension 
workers of much of the task of preparing subject-matter, and make 
for uniformity in the extension teaching carried on under government 
and other auspices. That these objects may be the better achieved, 
the Department’s extension service and extension workers in the states, 
and others are coéperating with the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration. 

The following representatives of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of Education, the Food Administration, and the home economics 
departments of agricultural colleges took part in the conference. 


Dr. A. C. True Miss Abby L. Marlatt 
Dr. R. L. Wilbur Mrs. Alice P. Norton 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy Miss Frances Stern 

Mr. W. H. Beal Mrs. Mary H. Abel 
Miss Mary E. Creswell Miss Josephine T. Berry 
Miss Florence E. Ward Miss Isabel Bevier 

Miss Hannah L. Wessling Dr. Katharine Blunt 
Miss Emma A. Winslow Miss Agnes E. Harris 
Dr. B. R. Andrews Miss Flora Rose 

Miss Helen W. Atwater Miss Marie Sayles 

Miss Vera B. Spinney Miss Mary E. Sweeny 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 


Miss Carrie A. Lyford 


Miss Ola Powell, Miss Effie Raitt, and Miss Catherine J. MacKay 
were expected but were not able to be present. 

There were, also, a considerable number of other home economics 
workers who attended the meeting and contributed to the discussion, 
including the following: 


i 
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Miss Gertrude L. Blodgett Miss S. A. Donham 

Miss Mary W. Thurston Dr. K. Morimoto 

Miss Gertrude L. Warren Miss Katharine A. Pritchett 
Miss Melissa E. Farrell Mr. E. G. Routzahn 

Miss F. Powdermaker Mrs. M. J. Stannard 
Miss Louise B. Pritchett Mrs. Miriam N. Loomis 
Miss Clement 


The leaflets are beng written under the direction of Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy, Chief of the Office of Home Economics, by Dr. Katharine 
Blunt of the University of Chicago, Florence Powdermaker, and Louise 
B. Pritchett, with the codperation of Abby L. Marlatt, Mary E. Sweeny, 
Isabel E. Lord, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, and others representing the Food 
Administration. 

Among the first titles aré: Start the Day Right with a Good Break- 
fast; Do you Know Corn Meal?; A Whole Dinner in one Dish; Choose 
Your Food Wisely; Make a Little Meat Go a Long Way; Do You 
Know Oatmeal?; Food for Your Children. 


A CONSERVATION DINNER 


The men and women interested in home economics in the States Re- 
lations Service of the Department of Agriculture, including the Offices 
of Home Economics, Extension North and West, and Extension South, 
planned a dinner together that provided an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with one another, and with the new members of the 
staff. Many additions have been made to each office staff during the 
last few months from universities and colleges all over the country. 

Naturally, conservation was the keynote, and the menu and decora- 
tions and jingles carried out the idea. These rhymes were used on the 
place cards—“‘Alice,”’ as usual, proving very adaptable. 


I II 
The Aggies and the Hooverites “If seventy Aggs with seventy books 
Were looking o’er the land. Should bone for half a year, 
They wept like everything to see Do you suppose,” the Aggie said, 
The waste on every hand. “The food would be less dear?” 
“Tf this were only done away,” “T doubt it,’ said the Hooverite 


They said, “it would be grand.” And shed a bitter tear. 
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Ill 


“The time has come,” the Aggies said, 
“To talk of many things, 

Of what to eat, of calories, 
Of cabbages and kings, 

Of vitamines and sausages, 
And whether costs have wings.” 


IV 


But Home Ec. people hurried up 
All ready for the fray, 

With Aggs and Hooves they did confer, 
They worked the live long day, 
Old H C L to drive away. 


[November 


Vv 


The Aggies and the Hooverites 
Worked on a month or so, 

And then they launched a big campaign 
To eat less meat 

And save the wheat 
Such meals as this to advocate. 


VI 


“A one-dish meal,” the Home Ecs. said, 
“Is what we chiefly need, 

With fruit and nuts and bread beside 
Tis very good indeed.” 

Now if you’re ready, people dear, 
We can begin to feed. 


The menu was simple; the idea was taken from a forth-coming United 
States Food Leaflet. The main course was a Shepherd’s pie, ‘‘a whole 
dinner in one dish.’’ For dessert there were fruit, nuts, raisins, and coffee. 

Each table was decorated with a peculiar looking animal not usually 
connected with food. These animals served as an inspiration for jingles. 


Oh here is an elephant gray. 

He’s an excellent beast for this day. 
He doesn’t eat meat, 
And doesn’t eat wheat, 

But fills up on peanuts and hay. 


A food conserver named Sue 
Went out to visit the Zoo, 
When she saw the giraffe, 
She said with a laugh, 
“What a wonderful neck for a stew.” 


This brief account is given in the hope that it may be suggestive to 
others who wish to emphasize conservation informally. A similar 
dinner might be planned to help in the celebration of December 3, Mrs. 
Richards’ birthday. 


FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
WHAT ABOUT KATIE?! 


MARY ALDIS 


Scene: A kitchen, neat, bright and attractive. 
Time: Nine o'clock of a summer’s morning. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Katie, Cook to the Wilsons, comely, middle-aged and capable. 
Mrs. Edward Wilson, young, chic, intense. 


When the curtain rises Katie is discovered seated in a rocking chair 
peeling potatoes and singing. She sings louder and louder rocking in 
time and peeling faster and faster to keep up with her song. In her 
musical enthusiasm, the potatoes grow smaller and smaller as they issue 
from the curling peel. Finally, one is so small that it seems hardly worth 
boiling. Katie holds it up for inspection then throws it in with the 
peelings, and continues singing ‘“Wearin’ o’ the Green.” 

Mrs. Wilson enters. She is dressed in a becoming street suit and 
looks very pretty but there is a serious and determined air about her 
that is quite impressive. One feels great things in the air. 

Katie stops rocking and singing, puts the pan of potatoes on the table 
and rises. 


Mrs. W.: Good-morning, Katie. 

Katie: Good-morning, Ma’am. 

Mrs. W.: Katie, I’ve just been to a most wonderful meeting. I’m 
afraid that we shall have to think about food much more seriously than 
we have been doing. Weare at war you know. (She eyes the peelings.) 

Katie: I know, Ma’am, and isn’t it the great pity—all the foine young 
fellows leavin’ to go off to the war? I was watchin’ them go by—it’s 
enough to make the heart in you heavy with aching, Ma’am. 

Mrs. W.: Yes, Katie, it is pretty terrible, and we at home must think 
about doing our share— 


1 Reprinted by courtesy of the Chicago Examiner. 
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Katie: Our share? An’ isn’t it my own sister’s husband gone with 
the Battery he was after joinin’ and her with two wee’ns and me givin’ 
her half me wages— 

Mrs. W.: Why Katie, how dear of you! I didn’t know you did that. 
It’s terribly nice of you. 

Katie: We all have to help, Ma’am. (She wipes her eyes.) 

Mrs. W.: And we must help in another way besides that way, you 
and I, Katie, right here in this kitchen; we must help conserve the food 
supply. 

Katie: Ye mean put up some jam, Ma’am? 

Mrs. W: No, not exactly, although that’s part of it: I mean we mustn’t 
waste so much. 

(Katie squares herself at the word.) 

‘atie: “‘Waste so much!” Well, what do you think of that? Me 
waste? Me, that puts every thing that comes off the table into the ice- 
box straight, to keep for tomorrow! 

Mrs. W.: Yes, Katie, I know you put some things away but it is the 
little things, the leakages, the crusts of bread, that count—-we mustn’t 
throw those away you know. (She takes a big breath and gathers her 
courage.) Those parings there, why Katie, there’s nourishment in 
them, good food, it’s wicked to throw them away. 

Katie: Wicked? To throw away potato peelings? 

Mrs. W.: Certainly, very wicked. 

Katie: Well thin, I'll have to be addin’ a new sin the next time I go 
to confession! It’s a foine lot of peelin’s I’ve thrown away in my time. 
I dunno will the priest give me absolution at all. An’ what was that 
other thing you said? About leaks? There ain’t no leaks. 

Mrs. W.: No, no, I didn’t mean that way! Now, Katie, let’s have 
a good talk about it. I want you to help me in conserving the food 
supply of the nation. It’s our duty, our bounden duty. You want us 
to win this war, don’t you? 

Katie: Shure I do. 

Mrs. W.: Well then, you must do your share. 

Katie: Will the war be over quicker, do you think, an’ I don’t throw 
out them potato peelin’s? Lord O’ Mercy, think o’ all them that’s 
gone out already! 

Mrs. W.: Oh I know, I know! Katie, do you know that SEVEN 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF FOOD (each word 
is spoken more solemnly than the last) IS THROWN AWAY, WASTED, 
EVERY YEAR? 
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Katie: (opening her mouth) An’ who would be throwin’ away all that 
great lot o’ money? 

Mrs. W.: You and I, Katie—right here in this kitchen. 

Katie: I never threw no money away, Ma’am, I’m sure of that. An’ 
I only lost it once, that time you gave me fifty cents for th’ expressman, 
an’ when he came, I never could find it at all, but I never threw it away. 

Mrs. W.: No, no! I mean that, those peelings! (She points dra- 
matically to the pan between them.) (Katie takes up a curl of potato and 
looks at it wonderingly, almost with awe.) 

Katie: Now who would ever a’ thought they was worth such a lot! 
Howly saints, won’t I be after talkin’ to that garbage man. It’s a rich 
man he must be! Isn’t it a whole pailful o’ peelin’s I put in just yester- 
day? Maybe if they ain’t spoiled, I could get ’em back Ma’am, would 
I be telephonin’ do you think? 

Mrs. W.: No, Katie, there is no making up for the wrong we have 
done in the past, and you and I have done very wrong. It’s all clear 
now, we must resolve to do differently and keep our resolve. 

(She looks truly inspired as she says this last.) 

Katie: Yes, Ma’am, but I can’t get used to the idea o’ potato peelin’s 
bein’ worth all that money and nobody never told me! What’ll I be 
doin’ with these? (She holds out the pan, handling it with the greatest 
care.) 

Mrs. W.: I don’t know exactly. Perhaps now they’re off, they’ll 
have to be wasted. I’m not quite sure. Miss Blount didn’t say any- 
thing about that. 

Katie: Is that the lady that comes to talk to you an’ the others about 
housekeepin’ and gives you the little books? Well I’m thinkin’ it’s 
never the inside of a kitchen she’s seen! She an’ her talk! I read the 
book like you told me to, she’s for feedin’ people with calories every 
day o’ the week. I’ve been cookin’ for going on fifteen years an’ I 
never heard tell of a calorie. 

Mrs. W.: It’s a kind of a measure, Katie, like a, like a pint cup, only 
different. Now a pat of butter is a hundred calories and a potato is a 
hundred and a thin slice of beef, oh dear, I’ve forgotten, but anyway 
I’m sure it’s a measure, and if you don’t have the roast beef, and we 
can’t have it often at all, Katie, because we must save it to send to the 
Allies, why then you see, as I was saying, we must have something 
else, substitute you know, something just as nourishing because, of 
course, you can’t let your husband go hungry when he comes home tired 
from his work can you? 
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Katie: No, Ma’am. 

Mrs. W. (enthusiastically): Well then substitute! How about maca- 
roni and cheese, palatable and highly nutritious, or fish, fried fish, fried 
in drippings, of course, and creamed sauce, a most excellent dish, and 
you might put some bacon around. Oh no, I forgot, we mustn’t have 
very much bacon, well we'll find something else. 

Katie: Mrs. Wilson dear, please explain to me what in the world you 
are talking about? 

Mrs. W.: Did I go rather fast? I was trying to remember what she 
said yesterday, I’ll ask her the next time she comes for the class. She 
knows a lot about these things Katie, she really does. Let’s see, we 
began about waste, didn’t we? Katie, I saw a sign up on the wall yes- 
terday, it was a terrible sign, it has haunted me and it will always haunt 
me on account of the past. What do you think it said? 

Katie: I dunno, Ma’am. 

Mrs. W.: This is what it said: IT IS AN ACT OF TREACHERY TO 
THE NATION TO WASTE A CRUST OF BREAD! 

Katie: The Saints deliver us! Will the police be here soon, do you 
think? (She looks around nervously.) Oh I’ll never do it no more, 
Ma’am, I never will! Oh dear, oh dear, think o’ all them crusts gone 
along the same way as the peelin’s. 

Mrs. W.: Now, Katie, we will go and look in the garbage can and 
see if there are any there. 

Katie (hastily): Let me go and bring it in to you, Ma’am, I won’t be 
a minute. 

Mrs. W.: No, Katie, we will go together, you and I. We are both to 
blame, gravely to blame! 

(Solemnly, Mrs. Wilson leading, they disappear rearwards, to reap- 
pear in a moment, in the same relative position. Mrs. Wilson bears the 
garbage pail, both are looking into it.) 

Mrs. W.: It is almost full! I feel terribly—just terribly. And I 
signed that pledge yesterday at the big meeting after the speeches, it 
was so exciting, everybody signing and resolving to save so there wouldn’t 
be any war and all the while right in my own kitchen. Oh, Katie, it’s 
awful, perfectly awful! Don’t you see how awful it is? (She looks 
tragically into the pail and holds it out in despair.) 

Katie: I washed it out yesterday. 

Mrs. W.: No, no! You don’t understand, you don’t understand a 
word I say! (She gathers herself together.) Now Katie we’re going to 
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go through this can right here and we are going to analyze the contents. 
From now on I’m going to keep house, I never have before. 

Katie: What are we going to do, did you say, after we empty it? 

_ Mrs. W.: Analyze! See how treacherous we’ve been. Oh Katie, all 
those things in there, they aren’t mine to do that with, just because I 
paid for them, they used to be but they aren’t any more—don’t you see? 

Katie: No, a’ course they aren’t, they’re that wicked, deceivin’ gar- 
bage man’s! The old spalpeen! Makin’ you pay him fer takin’ the 
swill away in his little cart, like as if he thought it wasn’t any good and 
all the while hoardin’ up riches sellin’ potato peelin’s! 

(Mrs. W. has been poking about in the can with a long spoon anda 
deeply dissatisfied expression. She now extracts and holds up a dam- 
aged half slice of toast, somewhat the worse for contact with coffee 
grounds. She looks at Katie with a terrible expression.) 

Katie (with another anxious look around): Let’s burn it up Ma’am 
an’ then the police won’t never find out! 


Curtain. 


COMPARATIVE COST AND FUEL VALUE OF FOODS 


Many housekeepers will find of value the following table prepared by 
the Food Administration showing the comparative cost and energy values 
of fifty foods. 

Bread is taken as the standard of comparison, and is called 100. The 
cost per pound of all materials is based on the average prices current 
in 25 places throughout the country on August 1. The column at the 
right gives the percentage cost of energy from the different materials 
as compared with that from bread, at the prices quoted. 

In using such a table, it must be remembered always that the fuel 
value or calorie value is only half the story. Milk, for instance, would 
stand practically at the head of the list if its protein (or muscle-building) 
value were considered. To choose wisely one must know not only the 
amount of energy that may be obtained for a given sum, but the form 
in which this potential energy is offered to the body. 


FOODS CENTS PER POUND 
7.1 55.1 
Prumes, medium sized. ....... 15.8 174.4 
7.0 198.7 
Salmon, Red Alaska, canned....................-.--. 24.1 466.7 
Eggs, fresh gathered.............. 26.4 564.1 
Sardines, domestic............. 49.2 684.6 
Peaches, canned............. 14.2 728.2 
Whitefish.......... 18.2 729.5 
Veal cutlets......... 33.5 859.0 
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THE CONSUM VEREIN SHOP (AND THE LADY) 
ELLEN HOWARD WILSON 


We became acquainted with the Consum Verein as soon as we began 
housekeeping in Zurich. 

It was on the Fourth of July that we took possession of our ‘‘woh- 
nung” as they called the wonderfully complete and attractive apart- 
ment, the possession of which made us for the time being Swiss citi- 
zens. After we had made a careful survey of the rooms and halls, my 
husband and I left our young people engaged in putting up the Amer- 
ican flag and singing patriotic songs, and went out to look up shops 
and procure provisions. 

“We will walk around and see how the land lies,” said R. Being a 
man he disliked asking questions of the passersby. Taking a street 
to the right of Weinbergstrasse, we stopped at the end of the first block 
to look around us. 

Just before us was one of the usual large cement buildings which are 
such a feature of the beautiful white city. On the ground floor there 
was a small unpretentious looking shop, which bore above the door- 
way the sign—Consum Verein. It must be the provision store of some 
club we thought, and after a glance at the pleasant-looking woman who 
stood behind the counter we walked on. At the corner at the next 
block there was a similar shop and before we came back to our corner 
of Weinbersgtrasse we had passed a third. By this time we had con- 
cluded to try one of these shops and we chose the one which we had 
seen first, which was also the nearest to our home. Entering behind 
an old woman with a basket, we found the small enclosure almost filled 
with “all sorts and conditions of men.” Our pleasant-faced ‘‘Consum 
Frau” was serving everyone in regular order, no matter whether the 
customer was a tiny aproned boy or a well dressed lady. Most of these 
people carried books in which the “Consum Frau” wrote down their 
purchases. On the wall was a large printed list of articles with the 
prices. 

When our time for being served came at last, we found that practical- 
ly all articles of food, except meat, could be found here. This seemed 
very strange until we learned that these shops were supplied every day 
from Basle, where the Consum Verein society, the society for pur- 
chasing and distributing food throughout Switzerland, had its head- 
quarters. 
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After this first day I saw our Lady of the Shop almost daily. She 
was always pleasant and often offered helpful suggestions, as that the 
“block chocolade” was both better and more economical for the chil- 
dren’s breakfast than the ordinary chocolate or cocoa. Nor do I 
believe that all of her obliging ways came from the fact that she was 
paid something above her salary, according to the amount of her sales. 
Of course if she had not been both efficient and accommodating her 
customers would have drifted to the nearby stores, where they would 
have found just the same articles and the same prices. The other 
Consum Verein women—they were all women—were polite enough 
but we did not think them quite equal to ours. 

She was quite distressed when we forgot the book. ‘You will lose 
some of your percentage,” she said. This did not make very much 
impression on me and I promised the children all the percentage we 
should ever receive. When we were leaving for Italy, months later, 
our Frau insisted on having the book back and she said again, “ You 
will get your money down in Italy;” and she was right, for after we 
had been some weeks in our villa on the Mediterranean, I received a 
little express package from Zurich, and the children had plenty of change 
for Italian souvenirs. 


WHAT THE FOOD SITUATION IS 


The men of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy and Belgium 
are fighting; they are not on the farms. The food production of these 
countries, our Allies, has therefore been greatly reduced. Even before 
the war it was much less than the amount consumed. The difference 
was supplied by the United States, Canada, and other countries, in- 
cluding Russia, Roumania, South America, India, and Australia. 

This difference is now greater than ever, and, at the same time, food 
can no longer be obtained from most of the outside countries. 

Therefore our Allies depend on North America for food as they have 
never depended before, and they ask us for it with a right which they 
have never had before. For today they are our companions in a great 
war against a common enemy. For the present it is they who are doing 
the fighting, the suffering, the dying—in our war. 

One million of the finest young men in the United States will soon 
be fighting side by side with the millions of brave soldiers of France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, and Russia. 
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Millions of the men, women, and children of the United States can 
not go abroad and fight the enemy face to face. But they can fight 
by helping the fighters fight. 

France, Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium must now import 60 per 
cent of their breadstuffs instead of the 40 per cent they imported be- 
fore the war. America must supply the greater part of this need. To 
send them the least that they can live on we must increase our 
export of wheat from 88,000,000 to 220,000,000 bushels. 

We can not send them corn because they have not enough mills to 
grind it. We can not send them corn meal because it spoils in shipping. 
The oats, rye, and barley, that we send will not support them unless 
mixed with wheat. Wer Must More WuHeEAt, and to do 
this We Eat Less WuHeat BreEap. 

Because of the lack of fodder and the increased need of meat to feed 
the soldiers and war workers, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium 
have on hand today 33,090,000 less head of stock than they had before 
the war. Their herds are still decreasing in spite of the fact that we 
are now sending them three times as much meat as we did before the 
war We must send them more meat this year than ever before. 

The chief source of fats for eating is in dairy products. We are able 
to produce no more of these now than before the war. Yet last year 
we sent our Allies three times as much butter and ten times as much 
condensed milk as we used to send them. Because their milk cows 
are still decreasing we must send even more butter and condensed milk 
this year. Because their hogs are decreasing we must send them more 
lard. 

Before the war France, Italy, and Belgium raised all their own sugar. 
Great Britain bought sugar from Germany. 

Now France, Italy, and Belgium can not raise much sugar because 
their men are fighting and Great Britain can not buy sugar where she 
used to buy it. All must now get sugar where we get it, and there is 
not enough to go around unless we save. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Have at least one meal a day without wheat bread. Use instead 
corn, oat, rye, barley, or mixed cereal breads. 


Eat less cake and pastry. 
Order wheat bread from your baker at least twenty-four hours in 
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advance so that he will not bake too much. Cut the loaf of wheat bread 
on the table. Use all stale wheat bread for toast or cooking. 

If every person in America consumes 4 pounds of wheat flour a week 
instead of five, we can ship the 220,000,000 bushels which our soldiers 
and our Allies must have. 

Eat fish and other sea food, poultry, and rabbits, instead of beef, 
mutton, and pork. Fish and chicken can not be shipped in compact 
form like meat, and are more perishable. 

Do not use either beef, mutton, or pork more than once a day, and 
then serve smaller portions. Use all left-over meat cold or in made 
dishes. Use more soups. Use beans; they have nearly the same food 
value as meat. 

Remember that no grain or other human food was used to feed the 
fish that gives you nourishment. Save the products of the land. 

Use no butter in cooking except left-overs that would otherwise go 
to waste. Cook with olive or cottonseed oil instead. Save lard by 
eating less fried foods. 

Try to use up all left-over fats in cooking, but if there is some you can 
not use save it carefully, make scrubbing soap out of it, or sell it to the 
soap maker. 

If every person in America saves one-third of an ounce of animal fat 
a day we can ship enough for our soldiers, sailors, and Allies. 

Cu down on candy and sweet drinks. Eat half as much sweets as 
before and you are still eating more than the Englishman or French- 
man gets. 

Use honey, maple sirup, and corn sirup on the breakfast table instead 
of sugar. 

Serve cake without frosting or icing. Eat plenty of fruit. 

If every person in America saves an ounce of sugar a day our soldiers, 
sailors, and Allies will be provided for. 

The railroads can not carry coal to you and also handle military sup- 
plies in the quickest way. Help by burning less coal. 

Coal supplies power for electric light and steam heat. Turn off both 
when you don’t need them. 

If you can get wood, use it instead of coal. 


Eat PLeNty, WISELY, WiTHOUT WASTE, AND HELP WIN THE War. 
United States Food Administration. 


| 
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EDITORIAL 


A Hidden Lesson. There is a lesson that does not directly appear 
upon the surface in the account of the results of the saving in some of 
the great hotels by the observance of meatless and wheatless days. 

Saving of more than a ton of meat on its “meatless Tuesday” and of 
five barrels of wheat flour on “‘wheatless Wednesday” is reported by 
the Biltmore hotel, New York City, by its entry upon the Food Ad- 
ministration’s campaign to conserve these staples for export to our Allies. 

On the last meatless day at the Biltmore, 1927 pounds of various meats 
were saved, as estimated by a comparison with the normal daily con- 
sumption of the same number of guests. The saving in the servant’s 
dining-rooms was 695 pounds. The guests served numbered 2866, 
giving an average saving per person of 1014 ounces. The greatest sav- 
ing was in beef, amounting to 1137 pounds. 

On one Wednesday, a wheatless day, 4011 persons were served at 
meals and at tea, with an average saving of 44 ounces, or a total of five 
barrels of wheat flour. The Biltmore and several other hotels have 
substituted rye, potato, barley, and rice flours for wheat, not only in 
breads, but in pastries. 

This is a conservation measure that is worth while, but what of the 
custom that allows 104% ounces of meat for each person, when in the 
ordinary household from 4 to 6 ounces is considered sufficient? 

Four and one-seventh ounces of flour means between 6 and 7 ounces 
of bread, and as this is evidently the saving for each person at a single 
meal, and these are not the people who are living on a largely cereal 
diet (the least expensive diet) it would seem that here, too, wasteful 
customs have grown up. _ 

The Sugar Shortage. The Allies’ need for sugar has become impera- 
tive. Before the war, with the exception of England who imported 
from Germany, they raised their entire supply. 

When France can give her people only 4% ounce of sugar daily, and 
England and Italy’s ration per day is 1 ounce, we in the United States 
can not go on consuming 4 ounces per day for each person. It is un- 
thinkable that we should do so. 

There will be only a limited amount of sugar on the market until the 
middle of December. The United States normally produces less than 
one-half of all she consumes. She must look to Cuba and the West 
Indies for the remainder. Last year’s supply is about exhausted. If 
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France and England have sugar in the meantime, every woman in Amer- 
ica must see that each member of her household reduces the daily amount, 
usually eaten, by at least 1 ounce, or better by 2 ounces. 

The Food for France Fund. Last month we noted an opportunity 
for giving to France, for those who could more easily send the product 
of their hands than money. 

Carita Spencer, who is in charge of this fund, writes us that she has 
been obliged to discontinue sending directly to France canned and 
other goods that she has received, both on account of the difficulty of 
transportation and for other reasons. She is, however, selling these in 
New York, and sending the money to France, so that either money may 
be sent here, for the Fund, or jams, jellies, and household canned goods 
may be furnished, and the full proceeds of the sale of these will be 


contributed. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question: What is the effect on the vitamines in vegetables of the use 
of soda in cooking? 

Answer: Present theories regarding the water-soluble food accessory— 
“vitamine”—hold that this material exists in at least two forms. In 
one form it is destroyed by dilute alkalies at the boiling temperature. 
In another more stable form it apparently is unaffected. Investiga- 
tions, aimed to determine the conditions affecting this material, are 
being carried out in several laboratories at the present time. As to 
what proportion of the “‘vitamine” is destroyed by cooking vegetables 
in water to which cooking soda is added investigators have not yet 
reported. However, in our laboratory, rats fed a ration consisting of 
60 per cent of soy beans cooked in water to which enough cooking soda 
was added to give a distinctly alkaline reaction to the entire mixture 
grew over a period of many months quite as well as those animals given 
a similar diet to which no cooking soda had been added. Obviously 
all of the water soluble food accessory could not have been destroyed 
in the beans to which the cooking soda had been added. 

For references see Williams: The Chemical Nature of the Vitamines. 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 29 (1917), p. 495; Steenboch: Antineuritic substances 
from Egg Yolk. Ibid., xxviii. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNnat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Household Manufactures in the United States, 
1640-1860. A Study in Industrial His- 
tory. By Roita Mitton Tryon. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1917, 
pp. 413. $2.00. By mail of the Journal, 
$2.10. 


In this significant historical study Profes- 
sor Tryon has added one more to the rapidly 
growing number of works treating of the 
family institution in some one of its phases. 
As its title suggests, the book discusses 
the development of manufacturing industries 
within the American home from early colon- 
ial times through the transition period 
following upon the War of 1812, when the 
factory system of industry gradually sup- 
planted that of the household. One of the 
chief merits of the book to the student of 
industrial history lies in the fact that the 
author has wisely placed his study in its 
larger economic setting, thus avoiding the 
mistake of divorcing household industry 
from the geographical, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions which determined its char- 
acter and its evolution. Thus the opening 
chapter describes briefly, but in sufficient 
detail, England’s repressive acts, directed 
against any general shop or factory manu- 
facturing in her colonies, and the effect of 
this grasping economic policy in promot- 
ing manufacturing within colonial homes. 
This tendency was also furthered by a 
deliberate policy of legislative encourage- 
ment in many of the colonies. Other influ- 
ences at work to promote household manu- 
factures were the sharp decline in immigra- 
tion after 1640 and the inadequate facilities 
for transportation of English goods, both 
of which operated to throw the colonists 


upon their own resources to a considerable 
extent. 

Having thus laid his historical foundation, 
the author discusses, in a valuable chapter, 
the “Status of Household Manufactures in 
the Colonies” from their humble beginnings 
to the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Early colonial legislation to encourage home 
manufactures is described with some detail. 
There follows a helpful account of the con- 
ditions which led to the appearance of 
two well-defined geographic and economic 
divisions,—the colonies north of Maryland, 
where household manufacturing made great 
progress from 1700 to 1765, and those south 
of Pennsylvania where the development was 
so slow that it “never gave the mother 
country much concern.” 


One of the most suggestive portions of the 
chapter discusses the tremendous impetus 
given to domestic manufactures by the 
Stamp Act, the Townshend Acts and the 
bitter political controversies following upon 
these measures. Interesting accounts are 
given of the “spinning bees” inaugurated 
by the Daughters of Liberty in New Eng- 
land in their efforts to crystallize sentiment 
in favor of home-made goods; and a few 
figures are cited, taken from contemporary 
writings, to show the large output in linen 
and woolen cloth of many colonial homes, 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, during the 
crucial years after 1765. 

The succeeding chapter traces the “Quar- 
ter Century of Developments” from 1784 
to 1810, during most of which period 
home manufacturing, especially of textiles, 
flourished almost without a setback. There 
follow valuable chapters on “A Year's 
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Output of the Family Factory,” ‘The 
Products of the Family Factory,” “The 
Transition to Shop and Factory Made 
Goods,”’ and “The Passing of the Family 
Factory.” At the end of the book are a 
careful bibliography of primary sources 
and secondary authorities and an excellent 
index. 

Professor Tryon’s work represents a 
genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
household industry in relation to commun- 
ity and national economy. The author has 
drawn upon a rich field of source material 
and has supported every important state- 
ment with satisfactory evidence. Perhaps 
the most valuable portions of the book are 
the carefully prepared tables showing (1) 
the change in value of exports from and 
imports to Great Britain in selected periods; 
(2) the kinds, amounts, and value of 
household manufactures in the United 
States in 1810; (3) the total and per capita 
value by counties of household manufac- 
tures in the United States in 1840, 1850, 
and 1860, based on census reports. 

So painstaking and thorough a study 
should be welcomed by college and uni- 
versity instructors in household economy as 
well as by teachers of industrial history. 

WILLysTINE GOODSELL, 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dressmaking as a Trade for Women in Mas- 
sachuselis. By May Ph.D. 
Boston: Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 1916, pp. 180. (Vol. 4 of 
Studies in Economic Relations of Women, 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 193). $0.80. By 
mail of the Journal, $0.86. 


Now that the little volumes embodying 
the results of the Cleveland Survey have set 
such a high standard of excellence in both 
matter and make-up, the present reviewer 
could wish that her task had been set before 
comparison was possible. 

Although it bears the imprint of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, “‘ Dressmaking as a Trade for Women 
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in Massachusetts” conforms to the general 
type of United States Labor Bureau bulle- 
tins under a somewhat more attractive 
cover. 

While the subject matter is interesting 
and well-organized from the sketch of the 
evolution of the frade through discussions 
of the industrial, economic, and educational 
aspects of its conduct in Massachusetts to 
summary and outlook, the reader needs to 
bear in mind that it is all of interest as his- 
torical matter only. Written in the present 
tense, the frequently recurring “today” 
denoting the years from 1909 to 1914, it 
will best serve as a milestone to measure for 
us the great forward strides which have been 
taken in trade conditions and trade train- 
ing during the last decade. 

When a trade is in such a prosperous state 
that workers cannot be obtained at any 
wage; when over-time, under-pay, and un- 
sanitary conditions are banned by law and 
can only continue with the consent of the 
workers; when a single trade school enrolls 
over a thousand students and places more 
than five hundred in business in a single 
year; when a beginner in the dressmaking 
shop may advance from seven dollars a 
week to ten or eleven in two or three seasons, 
conditions are so different from those upon 
which this thesis is based that neither 
criticism nor comparison is fair or worth 
while. 

For instance, we who are in the thick of 
the fight cannot agree that “dress-making 
is such a skilled trade that it can utilize 
very few young girls,” for we cannot supply 
the demand for these same young girls who, 
after a few months training, become so 
skilful that with their young eyes and 
fingers they are preferred to older women. 
Neither can we permit “many who must 
earn as soon as the law allows . . . . 
to enter unskilled industries,” when we 
know that this means the almost certain 
loss of these girls to skilled industry forever, 
and the even more serious loss to the girl 
of that progress in skill and efficiency 
which will be of immeasurable value to her 
as the manager of a household. 
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Again, the thesis declares that “four 
social agencies are . . notably 
needed at the present time: (1) Day trade 
schools which can hold and train the child. 
(2) Social agencies which can keep ambi- 
tion and courage kindled. (3) Bureaus of 
information, vocational advice and guidance. 
(4) Educational agencies providing part- 
time schooling.” Boston has had each and 
every one of these agencies in operation for 
a number of years,—trade schools, day and 
evening, for boys and girls, men and women; 
settlements, social centers, societies of many 
names, but all working in the closest co- 
operation for the guidance and protection 
of youth; placement bureaus and secretaries; 
vocational guides and advisers, pre-voca- 
tional, part-time and continuation schools, 
most of which meet the needs of the State 
as well as of the city. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the 
suggestions contained in the “Summary” 
embody the principles which have been 
developed by the leaders of vocational 
education and guidance since the Douglas 
Commission began its work for Massachu- 
setts in 1906. 

If theses of the type of that under discus- 
sion, writtem to fulfill the requirements for 
a college degree, must be published, it 
would increase their usefulness and save 
them from the fate of being shelved, could 
they be published either in full or in part 
by the daily or monthly press. 

We must hope that all of the time and effort 
and intelligent investigation put into this Bul- 
letin may prove helpful to other States who 
may not be so advanced in vocational edu- 
cation and labor legislation as Massachusetts. 

FLORENCE E. LEADBETTER, 
Boston Trade School for Girls. 


Dressmaking. By Jane Fates. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917, pp. 508. 
$1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.63. 


With this book Miss Fales has added to 
the list of texts available to high school and 
college teachers one in which the technique 
of dressmaking is very fully set forth. 

The broadest study of dressmaking must 
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include the study of form, color, and mate- 
rials, as well as the technique of garment 
making; these subjects are all treated more 
or less fully. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
preceded by an introduction. The intro- 
duction briefly tracing the development of 
the art of dressmaking might really be in- 
cluded in Part I which deals briefly with 
the historic development of costume, giving 
illustrations and descriptions of the costumes 
of different periods. In Part II, Textiles, 
one chapter is devoted to textile manufac- 
ture, giving the detailed processes in the 
construction of yarn; the other, to textile 
economics, dealing with the characteristics 
of different fibers and the fabrics woven 
from them. Part III, Dressmaking, dis- 
cusses very fully the technique of pattern 
making, designing and draping, cutting, 
fitting, and the making of waists and skirts, 
with a final chapter on embroidery and 
methods of finishing. 

The part of the book which deserves 
special mention is that dealing with dress- 
making. Assuming that the student has a 
knowledge of sewing, the directions for mak- 
ing waists and skirts of various types in- 
clude every possible step to be taken and 
are not only very full, but are clearly ex- 
pressed and so written that changing fash- 
ions will not make them useless. 

The discussion of form is brief, and might 
well be more fully illustrated, the important 
subject of color is barely touched, and in 
the arrangement of subject matter these 
discussions would seem logically to come 
immediately after the discussion of historic 
costume design, instead of being separated 
from it by a number of chapters on other 
subjects. 

CuartotTe G. BAKER. 


The Mothercraft Manual. By Mary L. Reap. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1916, pp. 440. $1.25; By mail of the 
Journal, $1.35. 

The value of this book can be rightly 
estimated only when it is studied in rela- 
tion to the new educational movement for 
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which Miss Read has coined the term 
Mothercraft. While the term itself is gen- 
erally considered objectionable, the move- 
ment which it aims to designate is receiving 
high commendation from an ever-widening 
group of child specialists, educators, social 
workers, and the public generally. Its pur- 
pose is to train young women in the care 
and education of children both in home and 
civic life. At present there is no place 
where an educated young woman can learn 
both theoretically and practically the sci- 
entific care of well children, although she 
can in a hospital learn the scientific care of 
ill children. In time such a training will 
undoubtedly be considered an essential part 
of every homemaking course, as well as 
every course preparatory to child-welfare 
work. 

It is at this juncture when this movement 
is in its infancy that Miss Reed has en- 
deavored to formulate such a course of 
training in her ‘“Mothercraft Manual.” 
In general outline, it is very like that fol- 
lowed in similiar courses given in the schools 
in Germany and in England after which 
the Mothercraft School in New York City 
(now discontinued) was mainly patterned. 
These foreign schools are primarily kinder- 
garten training schools, but differ from those 
in this country in that they stress the nur- 
ture of the child and home training for girls. 

The Manual is necessarily wide in scope, 
so wide that no one person could speak 
authoritatively on all of the subjects covered, 
and we seriously question the wisdom of the 
attempt to do so. Considered as a compila- 
tion of much valuable material to be used in 
the course of training under discussion, and 
so used by a person trained to discriminate, 
it proves highly suggestive. Such a use of 
the book has been made by a trained nurse 
who has specialized in child hygiene in one of 
our foremost hospitals. Her class of twenty- 
five kindergarten students was greatly inter- 
ested in the course, the outline of which 
other trained nurses are now using in their 
classes of mothers. To those who are 
training teachers of little children the book 
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For the untrained mother, however, it is 
doubtful if it will prove of special value. 
Facts are so closely packed that there is 
little chance for that play of expression 
which sends the thought home. In fact, 
one needs to be seriously interested before 
reading the book, for any appeal is lacking. 
It is essentially a study book. Even the 
serious-minded mother would probably 
soon come to the conclusion that the advice 
given is too impractical, too idealistic for her 
to follow in her busy life. 

In our judgment, therefore, the especial 
value of the book is in courses where young 
women are trained in the education and 
hygienic care of children. The standard 
set is high, but once established it can be 
modified by the individual as the every-day 
experience in the home necessitates. 

Miss Read makes a general acknowledg- 
ment to different authorities—and some 
are names to conjure by—but all through 
the book one finds statements which excite 
question as to who is the authority. As 
no one has time to trace these to their 
source, the book is necessarily discounted to 
that extent. A case in point is the “toxin- 
free” diet listed on page 67. Recent criti- 
cism (Survey, March 10, 1917) has brought 
out the fact that this diet is advised by the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Naturally we 
feel better satisfied to know its origin. 

For ourselves, we, like others, take excep- 
tion to certain statements. For instance, 
we have understood that a ball, suspended 
as in the illustration on page 63, is injurious 
to a baby’s eyes. We wonder if anyone 
knows of babies who cry for ten minutes 
on schedule time! (page 88). It would be 
interesting to see how a certain learned 
official would fit this schedule into the 
house-wife’s eight-hour day! (See editorial, 
Journal, February, 1917.) 

We think that Miss Read is premature, to 
say the least, when she gives Montessori 
equal rank with Froebel, Hall, and Dewey 
(page 197). Beside these apostles of play, 
it is strange to see the name of one who 
said, “If I were persuaded that children 
needed to play, I would provide the appa- 
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ratus, but I am not so persuaded.” We 
confess that a close study of Dr. Montes- 
sori’s doctrine, illuminated by first-hand 
knowledge of her schools abroad and in 
this country, leads us to make a different 
estimate of her contribution to philan- 
thropic education, valuable as this is in 
certain respects. 

On the whole, the book assumes a position 
that it cannot maintain in that it essays to 
speak authoritatively along lines on which we 
are just feeling our way. Whereas in child 
hygiene it is safe to proceed with some 
assurance, in child study the footing is very 
uncertain. Studies of individual children 
under home conditions have been made bya 
few parents, and studies of many children 
in an unnatural environment have been 
made by trained observers, but as yet no 
studies of a number of children in a natural 
environment have been made by trained 
observers. Child psychology awaits this 
development. What is known scientifically 
about child hygiene is mainly in the pos- 
session of doctors and nurses, and what is 
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known scientifically regarding child educa- 
tion is mainly in the possession of teachers. 
Both of these groups have succeeded to 
some extent in passing on this knowledge 
to mothers. It is the combination knowl- 
edge of these two groups that Miss Read 
has endeavored to embody in her “ Mother- 
craft Manual,” a task which only a daunt- 
less person would dare undertake. The 
measure of success attained gives the book 

a distinctive place in this movement. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS, 
Formerly Principal Kindergar- 

ten Training College, 
Sidney, Australia. 


The Ten Lessons on Food Conservation, 
published by the Food Administration 
especially for the use of the summer normal 
schools, have been issued in one pamphlet, 
and can be obtained free of charge by writ- 
ing to the Food Administration. There are 
also printed separately about 1000 copies 
of Chapter IX, on An Adequate Diet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Administration of Secondary-School Units. 


versity of Chicago Press, 1917, pp. 194. 


By Leonard V. Koos. Chicago: The Uni- 


The Baby’s Food. By Isaac A. Abt, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1917, pp. 143. $1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.30. 

Cakes, Pastry and Dessert Dishes. By Janet M. Hill. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1917, pp. 276. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.60. 

My Family Account Book. By Blanche Geary. New York: The Womans Press, 1917, 


$.50. By mail of the Journal, $.56. 


Food for the Sick. By Solomon Strouse, M.D., and Maude A. Perry. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1917, pp. 270. $1.50. By mail of the Journal, $1.60. 

Personal Hygiene. By American Authors. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, M.D. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 7 ed. rev. and enlarged, 1917, pp. 555. $1.75. By mail of the Jour- 


nal, $1.92. 


Practical Food Economy. By Alice Gitchell Kirk. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 


1917, pp. 246. 
Production and Thrift. 
Canada, 1916, pp. 250. 


Successful Canning and Preserving. By Ola Powell. 


$1.25. By mail of the Journal, $1.33. 
Published by direction of the Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, 1917, pp. 372. $2.00. By mail of the Journal, $2.18. 
War Food. By Amy L. Handy. 
By mail of the Journal, $.79. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. 76. $.75. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the United States Department of Agriculture: 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Conservers of Other Staple Foods. By Caroline L. Hunt. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 871. 
How To Select Foods. 11. Foods Rich in Protein. By Caroline L. Hunt and Helen W. 
Atwater. Farmers’ Bulletin 824. 
Preservation of Vegetables by Fermentation and Salting. By L. A. Round and H. D. Lang. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 881. 


Issued by the United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education: 
Three Short Courses in Home Making. By Carrie Alberta Lyford. Bulletin, 1917, No. 23. 


Issued by the United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 

Summary of Child-Welfare Laws Passed in 1916. Miscellaneous series No. 7. Bureau 
Publication No. 21. 

Facilities for Children’s Play in the District of Columbia. Miscellaneous Series No. 8. Bu- 
reau Publication No. 22. 

Infant Mortality. Results of a field study in Manchester, N. H., based on births in one 
year. By Beatrice Sheets Duncan and Emma Duke. Infant Mortality Series No. 6. 
Bureau Publication No. 20. 


Issued by the United States Public Health Service: 
Chemical Closets. Reprint No. 404 from the Public Health Reports. June 29, 1917. 
Common Colds. By W. C. Rucker. Supplement No. 30 to the Public Health Reports. 
March 16, 1917. 
Drinking Fountains. Investigation of Fountains at the University of Minnesota. By H. 
A. Whitaker. Reprint No. 397 from the Public Health Reports. May 11, 1917. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 

The Planning of an Economical Wardrobe. By Helen Lee Davis. Emergency Bulletin 
No. 9. University of Nebraska, Extension Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Experiments in Teaching Food Values. University of Illinois, Department of Household 
Science, Urbana, Ill. Bulletin 49. 

Milk; A Cheap Food. By Flora Rose. Minnesota Farmers’ Library, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 63. Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, Minn. 

Home Canning. Prepared by Home Economics Department, the Vermont Agricultural 
Extension Service, Burlington, Vt. 

Housewife’s Manual for Saving Fruits and Vegetables by Canning and Preserving. By Mary 
E. Sweeny. College of Home Economics, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Doing Without. Emergency Recipes. Published by the N. Y. C. Section, Emergency 
Committee of the American Home Economics Association, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York City. $.25. 

Food for the Family. Bureau of Home Economics, A. I. C. P., 105 E. 22nd. St., New York. 
Pub. No. 120. 

Agricultural Preparedness and Food Conservation: a Study in Thrift Committee on Thrift 
Education, National Education Association. 

Wheat Substitutes. By Robert E. Chaddock, Henry C. Sherman, Mary D. Swartz Rose, 
and May B. Van Arsdale. Columbia War Papers, Series 1, No. 15, Columbia 
University. 
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Food Demonstration Work for Congested City Neighborhoods. Charity Organization Society, 
105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Food Supplies in War Time. By R.H. Rew, C. B. Oxford Pamphlets, 1917. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amer. Branch 29-35 W. 32d St., New York City. 

The American Red Cross Manual of Home Service. July, 1917. Department of Civilian 
Relief, Washington, D. C. 

Occupations for Girls. Suggestions for the Preparation of Vocational Charts. Prepared 
by Helen L. Thomas. Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City, 1917. 

Ilegitimacy in Europe as Affected by the War. By Emma O. Lundberg. No. 106, Reprints 
of Reports and Addresses of the National Conference of Social Work, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 

Direction for Canning by the Cold Pack Method. Compiled by Stella S. Simonds. Issued 
by Committee on Food Production and Conservation, Quincy, Mass. Published in 
English, French, Italian, Lithuanian, Swedish, Russian, Finnish, Jewish, and Syrian. 

Food Bulletin. Published by the Women’s City Club of New York. Edited by Martha 
Bensley Bruere, Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Food Facts. A magazine devoted to the saving of food, money and labour. Annual sub- 
scription, 3/, post free. Published 119 Fleet Street, London, England. 

The Food Supply of the United Kingdom. A report drawn up by a committee of the Royal 
Society at the request of the President of the Board of Trade. Published by His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, London. Price 4d. net. . 

Investigation of Workers’ Food and Suggestions as to Dietary. Report by Leonard E. Hill, 
M. B., F. R. S. Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. Price 1} d. 
net. 

Lessons in Community and National Life. Community Leaflets Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. Washington, D. C. 
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The bibliography this month is selected from the less technical magazines. All are 
1917 issues unless otherwise stated. 


How the High Cost of Living is Reduced in Australia. William Notz, Survey, Sept. 22. 

The Possibilities of Roasts. Day Monroe & May Van Arsdale, Teachers College Rec., 
Sept. 

Food Control and Democracy. David Lubin, Atlan. Mo., Aug. 

Food or Famine. J. Russell Smith, Century, Sept. 

High Food Prices, Middleman, and Speculation. L. D. H. Weld, No. Amer. Rev., Oct. 

Food in War Time. Graham Lusk, Scientific Mo., Oct. 

Fearful Famines of the Past. Ralph A. Graves, Nat. Geog., July. 

The Rat Pest—A National Liability. Edward W. Nelson, Nat. Geog., July. 

An Electrically Heated Food Truck. Joseph B. Howland, Mod. Hosp., Oct. 

Heated Food Boxes for Serving Hot Food from a Central Kitchen. Helen Wallace, 
Mod. Hosp., Oct. 

Nourishment Requirements of Physical Labor. Lenna Cooper, Good Health, Sept. 

National Menace of Rural Bad Health; a Remedy. George MacAdam, Outlook, Feb. 21. 

Home Economics and Public Health. Winifred S. Gibbs, Survey, Dec. 23, 1916. 

New Public Health. A. Hamilton and G. Seymour, Survey, Nov. 18, 1916; Jan. 20, 
Apr. 21. 

Problem of Life and the Economic Waste of Sickness and Premature Death. N. Bridge, 
Sci. Amer., Dec. 16, 1916. 
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The Family as the Unit of Public Health Work. Mary Beard, Mod. Hosp., Oct. 
Health Activities of a Civic Center in a Small Community. Elizabeth Ross, Amer. 
Jour. Nursing, Aug. 
A Health Center in a Large City. Robert H. Bishop, Amer. Jour. Nursing, Aug. 
Principles of Nursing Economy as Applied to Community Health Centers. William G. 
White, Amer. Jour. Nursing, Aug. 
Teaching in the Hospital and the Public Health Service. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Amer. 
Jour. Nursing, Sept. 
Conditions Which Will Aid the Instructor to Render Her Best Service. Elizabeth Bur- 
gess, Amer. Jour. Nursing, Sept. 
Teaching Problems of Public Health Instructors. Anne Hervey Strong, Amer. Jour. 
Nursing, Sept. 
The Relation of the Private Duty Nurse to the Public, as an Educator. Carolyn Gray, 
Amer. Jour. Nursing, Sept. 
The Relation of the Private Duty Nurse to the Public as a Social Worker. Marie T. 
Lockwood, Amer. Jour. Nursing, Sept. 
Health Conditions in Prisons. Thomas Mott Osborne, Amer. Jour. Nursing, July. 
Child Labor Movement of Today. F. I. Taylor, Sch. and Society, Jan. 6. 
Children and Philanthropy. E. McCracken, Home Progress, Jan. 
Socializing the Interests of the Child. A. P. Coville, Home Progress, Jan. 
Teaching Children to be Helpful at Home. E. McCracken, Home Progress, May. 
The Saving of Child Life. James C. Ewart, 19th Century, July. 
The Nations Children and Our Duty Toward Them. Mary Scharlieb, M. D., 19th 
Century, June. 
Shall this Country Economize For or Against its Children: Julia C. Lathrop, Sch. and 
Society, Aug. 4. 
The Lives and Health of Mothers and Babies: How Can We Save Them? Edward P. 
Davis, Amer. Jour. Nursing, July. 
County Units for Maternity Service. Grace L. Meigs, Amer. Jour. Nursing, July. 
Opportunities of a Prenatal Nurse in Connection with Venereal Diseases and Prevention 
of Blindness. Maude S. Smart, Amer. Jour. Nursing, July. 
Textiles. W. L. Marvin, World’s Work, May. 
Bacteriologica! Retting for Ramie, Flax, etc. H. A. Carter, Sci. American, Jan. 27. 
Standardized Dress for Women. Frances Fenton Bernard, Assn. Monthly (Y. W.C. A.), 
July. 
About Rug Books. H. G. Dwight, Bookmen, Aug. and Sept. 
Arrangement and Balance of Furniture. Edward S. Holloway, House Beautiful, Apr.— 
June. 
Furnishing on a Budget. L. D. P. Lee, Country Life, March. 
Convenient and Practical Kitchen Cabinet. F. A. Hammond, House Beautiful, Jan. 
Period Furniture. Conrad Weiffenbach and Anton Anderson, Indus. Arts Mag., July, 
Aug., Sept. & Nov. 
Mobilization of American Women for Industrial Service. Mary S. Sims, Assn. Monthly 
Limitations and Possibilities of Industrial Training for Women. E. Bryner, Indus. 
Arts, Mag., March. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The American Red Cross Committee 
on Dietitian Service includes a number of 
well known members of the American Home 
Economics Association. Miss Jane A. 
Delano, Chairman, National Committee 
on Red Cross Nursing Service, is an ex 
officio member. 

The original committee consisted of: 
Miss Emma H. Gunther, Chairman,Teachers 
College, New York City; Miss Isabel Ely 
Lord, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Annie W. Goodrich, Teachers College, 
New York City; Miss Elva A. George, 
Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

The enlarged committee includes: Miss 
Grace E. McCullough, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Miss Mary A. 
Lindsley, Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Ada Z. Fish, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa; Miss Edna White, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Miss Effie Raitt, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash.; Miss Emma Smedley, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Ruth Wheeler, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; Miss 
Lenna Cooper, Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Miss Catherine J. 
MacKay, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Agnes F. Morgan, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Helen M. Pope, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have opened a service office in the 
Maryland Building in Washington, D. C., of 
which Miss Helen Louise Johnson has been 
appointed director. From this office will be 


published the General Federation Magazine, 
which has been purchased by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and is to be 
edited by Miss Johnson. 

The opening of the Service Office came 
in response to the need of the Clubs for 


more direct contact with the activities of 
the different Government Departments. 

Miss Johnson was for the four years 
1912-1916 Chairman of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the General Fed- 
eration, and has since the last Biennial 
been Chairman of the Relationships Com- 
mittee. 


The Richmond School of Social Econo- 
my has been established in response to a 
long-felt need for more available training in 
preparation for social service and social 
work in the South. The purpose of this 
school is to provide professional training 
for positions in social work and public 
health nursing. It is conducted by a 
Board of Trustees in coéperation with the 
leading social agencies and nursing or- 
ganizations of Richmond and Virginia. 


North Carolina Rural Work. The co- 
operation of country and town clubs is a 
most gratifying feature of the organiza- 
tion of rural work in North Carolina, as 
reported by Mary G. Shotwell, Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Oxford, N. C. 

Last year the County Federation of 
Clubs, composed of twenty country and town 
clubs and associations, planned two meet- 
ings when every member of an organized 
club was invited to bring lunch to the 
County Fair Grounds. The all day pro- 
gram _ included cooking demonstrations, 
school lunch demonstrations, and an ad- 
dress on food conservation. At the second 
meeting, twelve of the twenty clubs re- 
ported such activities as the improvement 
of schools, the establishment of com- 
munity centers, playgrounds, and other 
means of keeping, not only the boys and 
girls, but the men and women contented and 
interested in their own communities. 
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The Second Pan American Congress 
on Child Welfare will be held in Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay, March 17-24, 
1918. The executive committee, of which 
Dr. Luis Morquio, a pediatrist of Monte- 
video, is chairman, extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all societies and persons interested to 
become members and, if possible, to attend. 
Four sections have been arranged— 
sociology and legislation, education, hygiene, 
and medicine. In each country of the 
three Americas a committee has been au- 
thorized to enroll members, secure papers, 
draft resolutions, and take charge of the 
local affairs of the congress. Julia C. 
Lathrop is chairman of the committee for 
the United States, and Edward N. Clop- 
per, 105 East 22d street, New York City, 
is secretary. 


The Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations will be held in 
Washington, D.C., November 14 to 16. The 
program for the first evening will include the 
annual address by President Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, and an address by Prof. T. N. Carver, 
Harvard University, on “The Farmer’s In- 
come as Affected by War Conditions.” There 
will be a session on the Smith-Hughes Bill, in- 
cluding a paper by Miss Mary E. Sweeny, 
Kentucky State University, on the “Relation 
of the Smith-Hughes Bill to the Teaching of 
Home Economics in the Land Grant Col- 
leges,” and a session on Food and Food Ad- 
ministration, at which Herbert C. Hoover, 
President Charles R. Van Hise, University 
of Wisconsin, Dean Catharine Mackay, Iowa 
State College, and Prof. Isabel Bevier, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will speak. The Experi- 
ment Station Section offers a paper on “The, 
Economic Use of Food Values” by Dr. Gra- 
ham Lusk of Cornell Medical School. 

The headquarters will be at the New Wil- 
lard where all meetings will be held. 

Preceding the meeting of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, the State Leaders of 
Home Demonstration Agents will be called 
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together November 9 to 13 to consider the 
organization and presentation of work in 
connection with the present emergency. 


A Conference of Supervisors of Home 
Economics has been called by the Commis- 
sioner of Educaation, to be held in New York 
City November 23 and 24. All who are in- 
terested in home economics are invited. 

Programs of this meeting will be mailed 
from the Home Economics Division of the 
Bureau of Education, and announcement of 
the place of meeting will be made in the near 
future. The probability is that the McAlpin 
Hotel will be selected by most of those who 
will attend. 


Notes. Miss Alice M. Loomis and Miss 
Anna E. Richardson have been appointed 
Special Agents for Home Economics Edu- 
cation under the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. They are to aid Miss 
Berry, who is Assistant Director for Home 
Economics, and much of their work will 
be in the field. 

Information is desired regarding courses 
in high school civics, which have been planned 
with the newer idea of socialization. This 
information will be of great assistance to those 
who are formulating courses, especially if 
results of such work are given. 


Miss Isabel Ely Lord, of Pratt Institute 
was granted by the Trustecs leave of absence 
with salary in order that she might accept 
the post of Chief of the Home Economics 
Section of the Food Conservation Division, 
Food Administration, at the request of Dr. 
Wilbur and Mr. Hoover. Miss Lord began 
her work in Washington on October 8. 
She will have the administrative responsi- 
bility for the work of the Section, while the 
“regional representative” is to be acting 
chairman of the advisory committee, and 
will direct the policy of the Section and de- 
cide on subject matter. 


Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, of Yale 
University has been appointed a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Alimenta- 
tion for the Food Administration. 


